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for "Eastern" learning as well as his zeal for "Western" education,
speaks thus of Hindu learning: "The Hindu system of learning has
formed the character of the people up to the present point; and it
must still be studied to account for the daily occurring phenomena
of habits and manners. Whatever mental cultivation, whatever
taste for scientific and literary pursuits has survived among the
Hindus, is owing to it: they were a literary people when we were
barbarians; and after centuries of revolution and anarchy, and
subjugation to foreign rule, they are still a literary people, now that
we have arrived at the highest existing point of civilization"
(Trevelyar^ On the Education of the People of India, p. 184). He felt
that the "time has certainly arrived when the ancient debt of
civilization which Europe owes to Asia is about to be repaid; and
the sciences, cradled in the East and brought to maturity in the
West, are now by a final effort about to be overspread the world"
(ibid., p. 168).

In his lectures on "The History of Science and the New Human-
ism," Dr. George Sarton, Associate of the Carnegie Institution of
Washington and Editor of the his, reviews the contributions of the
East and the West to science. "There is no doubt whatever that our
earliest scientific knowledge is of oriental origin" (Sarton, The
History of Science and the New Humanism, p. 81). In mathematics
and medicine, in engineering, astronomy, and other sciences the
foundations were contributed from the East: the Egyptians, the
Babylonians, the Persians, the Chinese, and the Hindus and the
Arabs. "The spirit of Greek science, which accomplished such
wonders within a period of about five centuries, was essentially the
western spirit, whose triumphs are the boast of modern scientists.
But we must bear in mind two important qualifications. First, that
the foundations of that Greek science were wholly oriental, and
however deep the Greek genius it is not certain that it could have
built anything comparable to its actual achievements without these
foundations" (ibid., p. 89). He institutes a comparison between the
"levels of mathematical knowledge among Muslims and among
Christians in the first half of the eleventh century. There was then
a splendid mathematical school in Cairo, made famous by the great